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ABSTRACT 

This report contains a synthesis of key themes and issues 
discussed within each question posed to panel members at a roundtable on the 
changing Canadian research landscape. The keynote address, "Knowledge, 
Innovation and International Cooperation: The Sisyphus Challenge," by 
Francisco Sagasti, is presented in its entirety. Canadian researchers 
involved in research in the South find that the uncertainty of the policy 
environment and the instability in resource availability often disrupt 
research and development initiatives. The report then summarizes the 
conversations in panel sessions: (1) "The Opportunity and the challenges of 

North-South Collaboration"; (2) "Operational Issues"; and (3) "Outside 
Perspectives." Among the ideas and issues that emerged were the concept of 
"research diplomacy" as a potential new dimension of Canadian foreign policy. 
It must be recognized at the national policy level and at individual Canadian 
universities that Canada's national interest is served through collaboration 
with Southern researchers . Any approach for increased collaboration must 
recognize the complexity and heterogeneity of Southern partners in terms of 
research capacity, strengths, and development needs. Three appendixes contain 
background information, a summary of campus-level roundtables on the 
internationalization of Canadian research, and a list of roundtable 
participants. (SLD) 



Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 
from the original document. 
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Note to reader 

This report does not represent a verbatim account of the roundtable 
proceedings but is instead a synthesis of key themes and issues discussed 
within each question posed to panel members. In one instance, for the ease 
of readers, we have combined the responses to questions 4 and 5 in Panel 1. 
We have also attached the roundtable agenda to provide information on the 
structure of the roundtable and to introduce the panel members and 
interviewers. 

The following documents are attached as appendices: AUCC's backgrounder 
on trends in international research collaboration in Canada, a summary by 
IDRC of the campus-level roundtables, and a list of the national roundtable 
participants and their affiliations. For further information, please go to 
AUCCs Web site, www.aucc.ca, where the slides of the keynote address as 
well as two presentations from Panel 3 are posted in the language in which 
they were delivered. 
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Preface 



Several recent Canadian initiatives have highlighted the role that science and 
technology will play in Canadas future social and economic development. 
Notably, the innovation strategy emphasizes how knowledge creation and 
dissemination are central to strengthening the Canadian economy. Increased 
funding to the granting councils and new structures such as the Canada 
Research Chairs, the Canadian Foundation for Innovation and the Canadian 
Institutes for Health Research also signal that the research landscape in 
Canada is under renovation. 

At the same time, there has been a growing sense in Canada of the 
importance of international research collaboration, marked by the report 
commissioned in 2000 by the Advisory Council on Science and Technology 
on Canadas international S&T activities, as well as the creation of new 
funding programs and policy changes at certain research granting councils to 
facilitate international partnerships. This policy-level emphasis on science 
and technology as a key element for Canadas development, along with a 
growing interest in international research collaboration among Canadian 
researchers, suggested that the time was right for a discussion on the role of 
North-South research collaboration in the Canadian context. 

The International Development Research Centre (IDRC), with its 
mandate for research for international development, has been particularly 
concerned to ensure that the increased internationalization of Canadian 
research includes the developing regions of the world. The issue of university 
research has also been an ongoing priority for the Association of Universities 
and Colleges of Canada (AUCC), which has endeavoured to ensure that 
several key elements are in place to secure the foundation for a healthy 
university research effort well into the future. In a globalized environment 
where the line between domestic and foreign policy is a false divide, the 
international — and Southern — dimension of Canadian research is 
becoming increasingly important. 

IDRC and AUCC joined forces to explore the key issues related to 
research for development within the increased internationalization of 
Canadian research. In the fall and winter of 2002—2003, approximately 
15 universities across Canada held campus-level workshops providing 
guidance for a national roundtable held on May 23, 2003. The national 
event attracted over 30 vice-presidents, research, from Canadian universities 
and 25 senior officials from the research granting agencies and other 
national research establishments, federal government departments and 
NGOs in Ottawa. Panel discussions explored the opportunities, challenges 
and operational issues before Canadians seeking research collaborations with 
their counterparts in the developing regions of the world. The roundtable 
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was enriched by the viewpoints of international panelists from Peru, Kenya, 
the United Kingdom and Norway. 

This report captures what was a preliminary discussion among key 
players on this important issue. It represents the beginning of a conversation 
that will take place in other fora as Canadians — including researchers and 
policy-makers — continue to reflect on Canadas place and role in the world 
and the coherent policy framework necessary to support this engagement. A 
range of views were expressed by the panelists and audience members at the 
roundtable, and this report presents the key threads of what was an 
interactive and animated debate. A number of compelling ideas and issues 
emerged, including the following: 

• the concept of “research diplomacy” is a potential new dimension of 
Canadian foreign policy; 

• Canadas national interest is served through collaboration with 
Southern researchers, and this must be recognized at the national 
policy level, as well as at individual Canadian universities; 

• any approach for increased collaboration must recognize the 
complexity and heterogeneity of Southern partners in terms of their 
research capacity, strengths and development needs; 

• young Canadians are the future Canadian research leaders and must 
therefore be more fully engaged in this discussion and process; 

• the role of the Canadian private sector and of relevant Canadian and 
Southern NGOs as key stakeholders needs to be considered as well; 

• operational issues must be considered hand in hand with the policy 
changes and investments needed to facilitate research collaboration 
with the South. 

Finally, there was a clear call for more federal engagement on this issue 
and the need for comprehensive vision and leadership at the highest levels to 
elevate Canadas innovation strategy and research capacity to serve the global 
public good, a direction that is ultimately in Canadas own strategic interest. 

We are pleased to offer this summary of the discussions. 



Christopher C. Smart 

Special Advisor 

Special Initiatives Division 



IDRC 



Karen McBride 
Vice President 
International Affairs 
AUCC 
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May 22 



Thursday 

Opening Dinner 

The Empire Grill, 47 Clarence Street 

5:45 p.m. 

Bus departs Minto Place Suite Hotel from Laurier Street 
entrance (for out-of-town participants) 

6:00 - 6:30 p.m. 

Reception 

6:30 p.m. 

Welcome 

Maureen O’Neil, President, IDRC 

6:40 - 8:00 p.m. 

Buffet 

8:00 - 9:00 p.m. 

The Sisyphus Challenge: Keynote address by 
Dr. Francisco Sagasti 

Developing nations face a never-ending challenge to build 
and sustain their capacity for science and technology 
research — what Dr. Sagasti calls the Sisyphus challenge. 
Drawing on his work on knowledge systems, he will argue 
that North-South research collaboration is no longer a 
matter of aid or an act of good will. The challenges 
confronted in a globalized world lead Dr. Sagasti to argue 
that North-South research collaboration is an inevitable 
reality for the nations of the North and that universities are 
key national institutions in making these strategic choices. 



Biographical note on keynote speaker 

Dr. Francisco Sagasti is currendy the President, FORO 
Nacional/Intemacional (since 1993), an institution which 
aims at promoting dialogue, debate and consensus on 
critical development issues, and also Director of 
AGENDA Peru, a project on development strategies. 

His career to date has included a range of senior posts: 
Chief of Strategic Planning at the World Bank (1987 90); 
Chairman of the United Nations Advisory Committee on 
Science and Technology for Development (1988 89); and 
visiting professor at the Wharton School of Business, 
University of Pennsylvania. Dr. Sagasti was also advisor to 
the Peruvian Ministers of Foreign Affairs and Planning. 

Dr. Sagasti is a member of numerous boards and 
committees including: Recto r’s Advisory Committee of 
the United Nations University; UNESCO Science Policy 
Advisory Committee; and the Board of the Peruvian 
National Council for Science and Technology. 

Dr. Sagasti obtained his PhD at the University of 
Pennsylvania. He received the United Nations Peace 
Medal and the Paul Hoffman Award of the Society for 
International Development for his “outstanding 
contributions to national and international development” 
(1980). He has published numerous papers and books on 
science and technology policy, systems analysis, 
management sciences, futures research and development 
strategies. 



9 p.m. 

Bus returns to Minto Place Hotel 
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May 23 

Friday 

National Roundtable 

International Development Research Centre 
14th Floor, 250 Albert Street 

8:30 - 9:00 a.m. 

Light Continental Breakfast 

9:00 -9:15 a.m. 

Opening Remarks 

Robert Best, Vice-President, AUCC; Chris Smart, Special 
Advisor, IDRC 

9:15 - 12:15 p.m. 

Session 1 - The Opportunity and the Challenge 

Panel members with diverse perspectives will share their 
views on the premise that Canadas national interests are 
linked to the South's development and explore the 
opportunities and challenges this linkage may pose for the 
Canadian research endeavour in terms of public policy, 
university strategies and individual researchers' agendas. An 
"interview" format will permit lively dialogue among panel 
members, as well as allow the audience to be involved in the 
discussion from the outset. 

Panel members 

Howard Alper, VP Research, University of Ottawa; Edna 
Einsiedel, Professor, Communications Studies, University of 
Calgary; Peter A. Hackett, VP Research and Technology 
Development, National Research Council Canada; Stan 
Kutcher, Associate Dean International Medical 
Development and Research, Dalhousie University, Faculty 
of Medicine; Nils Petersen VP Research, University of 
Western Ontario 



Interviewers 

John De La Mothe, Researcher, School of 
Management, University of Ottawa; Eva Egron-Polak, 
Secretary General, International Association of Universities 

10:45 -11:15 a.m. 

Coffee Break 

12:15 - 1:30 p.m. 

Buffet Lunch 

1:30-2:45 p.m. 

Session 2 - Operational Issues 

In the past year, IDRC collaborated with a number of 
Canadian universities to convene campus level roundtable 
meetings to examine the day-to-day concerns that may be 
barriers to collaboration with developing country 
researchers. A number of important topics were highlighted 
in these discussions such as institutional culture, practices 
and standards, as well as national policies and regulations 
for research funding. Panellists will be interviewed about 
key operational issues that surfaced in their campus-level 
roundtables, as well as in their own experiences. Audience 
members will be encouraged to join this dialogue to offer 
their own reflections on challenges and possible solutions. 

Panel members 

Will Coleman, Canada Research Chair in Global 
Governance and Public Policy, McMaster University; Bryan 
Harvey, Acting VP Research, University of Saskatchewan; 
Eva Rathgeber, Joint Chair of Womens Studies, University 
of Ottawa/Carleton University; Martin Taylor, VP 
Research, University of Victoria 

Interviewer 

Gilles Breton, Director, International Office, University 
Laval 
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2:45 - 3:00 p.m. 

Break 

3:00 - 4:45 p.m. 

Session 3 - Outside Perspectives 

The potential role for North-South research collaboration in 
industrialized countries' national research agendas and 
developing countries' development efforts is a question that 
other stakeholders are beginning to reflect upon in more 
depth as well. From a Southern perspective, what do 
developing country scientists see as the model for 
collaboration with Northern researchers? How do other 
countries like Canada view the challenge of creating a strong 
research presence on the problems that affect the majority of 
the world’s population? Panel members will provide outside 
perspectives on the theme that launched the day’s 
roundtable discussion: the opportunity and the challenge of 
North-South research collaboration. 

Panelists 

Dr. Calestous Juma, Director of Science, Technology and 
Innovation Program at the Center for International 
Development at Harvard University; Mr. Paul Spray, Head 
of Research, Department for International Development, 
United Kingdom; Dr. Andreas Steigen, Director, Centre for 
Studies in Environment and Resources, University of 
Bergen, Norway 

Moderator 

Tim Dottridge, Director, Special Initiatives Program, IDRC 

4:45 - 5:00 p.m. 

Final Comments 

Rohinton Medhora, VP Program and Partnership Branch, 
IDRC 



Biographical note on international speakers 

Dr. Calestous Juma is Professor of the Practice of International 
Development at Harvard University's John F. Kennedy School 
of Government and the Director of the Kennedy School's 
Science Technology and Innovation Program. He is a former 
Executive Secretary of the United Nations Convention on 
Biological Diversity and Founding Director of the African 
Centre for Technology Studies in Nairobi, and serves as 
Chancellor of the University of Guyana. He has served on 
several committees of the National Academy of Science (NAS) 
on science advice for sustainable development, geographical 
information sciences, and biotechnology. He is coordinator of 
the United Nations Millennium Project’s Task Force on Science, 
Technology and Innovation. 

Mr. Paul Spray is the recently-appointed Head of Research in 
the Policy Division at the UK Department for International 
Development. His team has been established to pull together all 
the research centrally commissioned by DFID, moving from its 
previous separate sectoral programmes. He will be producing a 
new research strategy for DFID during the year. He was 
previously head of DFID's Nigeria office, and before that 
worked as an Economic Adviser on DFID's relations with the 
IMF and the World Bank focussing on debt and poverty 
reduction. Before joining DFID in 1997, he was Policy and 
Campaigns Director of Christian Aid, the development agency 
of British and Irish churches. He has an M.Phil in Development 
Studies. 

Dr. Andreas Steigen is Director of the Centre for Studies of 
Environment and Resources at the University of Bergen in 
Bergen, Norway. He chairs the university's Council of 
Development Related Research and Education and is a member 
of the NORAD Scholarship Committee. He is also in charge of 
implementing the Framework Agreement between the 
University of Bergen and Makcrcrc University in Kampala, 
Uganda which involves nine research projects in chemistry, 
mathematics, physics and science education at Makcrcrc 
University. 
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Keynote address — Knowledge, innovation and 
international cooperation: the Sisyphus challenge 

Summary of keynote address 1 by Francisco Sagasti, Director, AGENDA, Peru 

The challenge of Sisyphus, who was condemned by the gods to forever push 
a rock to the top of a mountain, illustrates the challenge faced by people 
involved in development research. Although all researchers face the 
Sisyphean challenge, researchers involved with the South face an especially 
difficult challenge to create, consolidate and sustain capacity for science and 
technology research capabilities. Pursuing science and technology research 
anywhere requires a minimum level of research capability, and it is a never- 
ending quest to keep up with advances in science and technology to 
maintain this capability. In the South, the uncertainty in the policy 
environment and the instability in resource availability too often disrupt 
research and development initiatives. 

Endogenous and exogenous research capacity 

An endogenous science and technology base plays a critical role in a 
country’s development process. Unfortunately, very few countries have been 
able to achieve this capacity. It requires a certain minimum level of domestic 
scientific research and technology development capacity, as well as modern 
productive and service activities. It also requires linkages with international 
sources of knowledge and technology. Countries in the South and countries 
with a small population base will only achieve an endogenous science and 
technology base if they gradually build their capacity in carefully selected areas. 

Countries with an endogenous scientific and technological base, mostly 
in the North, have science, technology and productive sectors that are 
interactive as well as integrated. The technologies developed in these 
countries emerge from a research process and systematic experimentation. 
Science gives rise to technology, which in turn enhances production, and 
each component in the cycle influences the other components. 

In contrast, countries with an exogenous scientific and technological 
base, mostly in the South, have separate scientific, technological and 
productive sectors. These sectors do not interact. In addition, there is a 
modern as well as a traditional element to each of the science, technology 
and productive capacities. Some of these elements have come from abroad 
and were not developed internally. As a result, “techniques” exist but not 



1 The presentation was based on the manuscript of a book, The Sisyphus Challenge '.* 
Knowledge, Innovation and the Human Condition in the 21st Century ; to be published in 
2004 by Edward Elgar Publishers, United Kingdom. 
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“technology.” In this environment, change results from trial and error, not 
from systematic experimentation. Although this approach is sufficient at the 
local level, it is less effective than a consciously integrated science and 
technology system at the national level. 

Changes in science, technology and production 

The start of the 21st century is marked by major and simultaneous changes 
in science, technology and production. Changes of this magnitude have not 
been seen since the modern era began about 300 years ago. 

Changes in science. Changes are occurring in the dominant knowledge 
framework, in the way knowledge is generated, and in the way science is 
conducted. Modern era premises such as the infallibility of the scientific 
method and the belief in linear progress are now being challenged. The very 
nature of scientific research is being transformed, with powerful effects on 
its applications, settings and costs. Science is now more expensive, 
increasingly linked to application, and increasingly undertaken by the 
private sector. These changes have considerable implications for Southern 
countries. 

Changes in technology. Even the process of technological change has been 
transformed. The convergence of technologies has resulted in increasingly 
more actors being involved in a single research enterprise. Prior to the 
1970s, individual, entrepreneur-style researchers were common. Now the 
process is much more integrated and systematic, requiring patent lawyers, 
venture capital experts, management consultants, and information experts. 
This increasing complexity poses management challenges at the enterprise 
and university level as well as for the management of the science and 
technology agenda. The final outcome of the technological transformation 
has been the emergence of “national innovation systems” that work in an 
integrated manner. 

Changes in production. At the same time, staggering changes occurred in 
world production systems and in the techno-economic paradigm. The 
geographic location and content of productive activities have shifted 
significantly. Indeed, half of the goods traded today did not exist 20 years 
ago. For instance, the production and trade of knowledge-intensive goods 
have increased significantly. No longer organized around cheap oil as the key 
input, production is now organized around the microchip. This key, 
abundant and inexpensive input has changed the relevance of many 
economic concepts. Notably, information technology and computer-based 
production have made economies of scale irrelevant. 
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In spite of this fundamental revolution, traditional knowledge, 
techniques and production continue to have an important role in the world 
today. As many as two billion people do not have access to electricity and 
live largely outside the paradigm shift just described. Societies also exist 
where non-market exchanges based on prestige and reciprocity take 
precedence over the market place. This non-market approach, largely found 
in the South, is especially useful to address a range of issues — such as 
environmental concerns — which are difficult to address through 
conventional market mechanisms. 

The North-South knowledge divide 

Technological disparities between the North and the South are shockingly 
evident when economic indicators of countries are plotted against scientific 
and technological indicators. In general, the GDP of OECD countries is 
64 times larger than the GDP of low-income countries, while scientific 
output is 88 times larger, technical output is 197 times larger, and technical 
production is 645 times larger. When India, one of the most successful 
Southern countries, is removed from the low-income country category, the 
situation in the developing-country index deteriorates further. In the 
absence of India, the average OECD country produces 331 more scientific 
papers per capita (a measure of scientific output) than a low-income 
country. With India, this figure is “only” 88 times greater. 

While these figures clearly show the magnitude of the knowledge divide 
between the North and the South, there are also vast disparities in the 
abilities of countries in the South to generate and use knowledge. These 
disparities can be measured by a science and technology capacity index, 
which classifies Southern countries in one of four categories depending on 
their science, technology and production capabilities. The differences among 
the four categories are sufficiently large to warrant different approaches and 
strategies for addressing the specific issues inherent to each category of 
countries. 

When this science and technology capacity index is plotted against the 
human development index, a broader picture emerges. Countries with a low 
ranking on the human development index fall in the lowest category on the 
science and technology capacity index. Thus, there is a high correlation 
between countries 1 human development index and their level of endogenous 
science and technology capacity. 
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Strategies for bridging the divide 

Despite this startling knowledge divide between the North and the South, 
development programs to build science and technology capabilities have 
been relatively scarce. Moreover, the few programs that have existed have 
generally been relatively unsuccessful, with the notable exception of IDRC 
programs. 

A number of strategies would assist in reversing this trend and building 
the endogenous science and technology capacities of Southern countries: 

• develop knowledge, innovation and research networks that are 
mutually beneficial to the North and the South; 

• return to strategy in development thinking and practice; 

• achieve a balanced perspective with respect to the roles of the state, 
the private sector and civil society; 

• consider non-market approaches to solve global issues. 

The principles necessary for a comprehensive development strategy 
include the need to ensure that: 

• efforts are sustained over the long term; 

• selectivity is practiced because of resource scarcity; 

• science, technology and production are integrated; and 

• a learning approach is employed. 

Policy instruments for building endogenous science and technology 
capacities belong to three main categories: 

• developing science, technology and innovation capacities; 

• creating linkages between domestic science, technology and 
production and their external counterparts; 

• establishing a favourable environment. 

These approaches must be applied differently depending on the type of 
developing country. 

Why do research with the South? 

For many reasons, the North cannot ignore the knowledge divide and carry 
on independently of the South. 

First, the North faces a number of ethical and moral imperatives for 
undertaking research with the South. Improving living conditions, reducing 
poverty and preventing “knowledge apartheid” are but a few examples. 

Second, the North faces global imperatives for research cooperation. A 
number of global public goods are at stake, whether the environment, health 
or biodiversity, and it is imperative to involve the South in solving these 
issues. It is also imperative to build capacity in the South to address 
developing-country problems that will impact on both the North and the 
South. 
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Third, enlightened self-interest is another motivation for undertaking 
research initiatives with the South. Canada, as a Northern country, stands to 
gain in tapping the global knowledge pool, having access to new problems 
and research topics, increasing its knowledge, building special ties with 
Southern countries, and revitalizing its academe. 

The Canadian academic community — including AUCC and IDRC — 
enjoys a special and privileged position in the world. It therefore has an 
obligation to demonstrate international leadership in bridging the 
knowledge divide. Cooperation with the South will not happen 
automatically, however. It requires that all partners make a determined 
effort. It also requires a change in rules pertaining to financing, information 
dissemination and evaluation, incentives to motivate the various actors, and 
programs to facilitate and create collaboration. 
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Panel 1 — The opportunity and the challenge 
of North-South collaboration 



In this first panel, five panelists with diverse perspectives shared their views 
on the premise that Canadas national interests are linked to the Souths 
development. They explored the opportunities and challenges this link may 
pose for the Canadian research endeavour in terms of public policy, 
university strategies and individual researchers’ agendas. An “interview 
format” permitted a lively dialogue among the panel members and allowed 
the audience to participate in the discussions. 



Panel members 

Howard Alper 

VP, Research, University of Ottawa 

Edna Einsiedel 

Professor, Communications Studies, University of Calgary 

Peter A. Hackett 

VP, Research and Technology, National Research Council 

Stan Kutcher 

Associate Dean, International Medical Development and Research, Dalhousie University 

Nils Petersen 

VP, Research, University of Western Ontario 

Interviewers 

John De La Mothe 

Researcher, School of Management, University of Ottawa 

Eva Egron-Polak 

Secretary General, International Association of Universities 



The changing research context 

The first question put to the panel was: 

Is the world you have to deal with now very different from 
the world you dealt with when you began your research careers ? 

Answers covered the increasing levels of complexity, the emergence of new 
technological tools, the rise of perplexing ethical issues, the creation of 
innovation systems, and the improved research capacity in the South. 

Increasing levels of complexity. The new types of research being pursued are 
more complex and require increasingly high levels of collaboration. To solve 
a variety of interrelated problems, research teams comprised of scientists 
from an increasing number of disciplines, from a variety of institutions and 
from multiple countries are often interacting in large, highly collaborative 
teams. 
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This new approach to research results in more complex relationships, 
gives rise to different types of partnerships and requires a different type of 
researcher than 20 years ago. Back then, researchers collaborated with one or 
two people down the hall. Today, they need to build relationships and 
engage in negotiations, often in a cross-cultural context. Recently, for 
example, university centres of excellence have proliferated, thereby fostering 
multidisciplinary and interdisciplinary research. Although a positive step, 
these centres create management challenges. 

At the same time, research is more often supported by a variety of 
funding agencies. The funding requirements for collaborative research and 
the new issues being researched frequently require more resources and 
different types of funding support than those provided before. But 
fundamentally, although collaboration has increased on specific research 
projects, the research process itself remains competitive. 

New technological tools. New technologies such as the Internet have also 
brought about changes in the way research is conducted and published. 

With these technologies, research can more easily be undertaken in a highly 
collaborative effort, and papers can be authored by as many as 20 people. 

Correspondingly, the pace of research has quickened. The increased 
speed does not necessarily foster creativity, however. Creativity is imperative, 
and universities in both the North and the South must nurture it. 

Moreover, today’s research tools, which did not exist a few decades ago, 
are increasingly complex and costly. Possessing these tools requires an 
increased investment in infrastructure and upfront costs. While difficult for 
a country such as Canada, this investment is too often out of reach for the 
South. 

Ethical issues. A number of ethical problems arise from the new research 
agenda and the new style of research. Often, the issues studied implicitly 
relate to the South, although the researchers hail from the North. Issues of 
intellectual property often collide with indigenous knowledge. Nevertheless, 
positive changes have been made as well. In the past, little concern was 
given to the environmental impacts of research, leading to such practices as 
discarding chemicals down the sink. This would be unthinkable today. 

Creation of innovation systems and links with industry and trade. Twenty 
years ago, academics had little connection to industry and certainly did not 
interact in partnership with industry on a daily basis. Nowadays, 
partnerships with the private sector are common currency. Indeed, a 
systemic approach to innovation has been developing. 

Canadians are studying innovation systems, which have already had 
significant positive impacts on the country’s development. This research 
must identify how institutions — the government, research-granting 
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agencies and universities, among others — can ensure that knowledge is 
created, innovation systems are developed and, ultimately, value is created 
and shared at both the national and the international levels. It is imperative 
for Canada to understand the conditions that were necessary in these 
institutions to support positive changes, and to reflect on the changes that 
are still needed to bring additional opportunities to Canada and other 
countries. Finding the answers to these questions is central to the 
transformation and development of Canadian society and thus must be a 
priority in the governments innovation agenda. 

There are significant implications and challenges for Canadian society, 
institutions, business and industry, especially as they relate to the trade that 
is necessary to fuel the innovation agenda and the domestic use of 
knowledge that is mostly generated beyond Canadas borders. Ultimately, 
science and technology means trade, and vice versa. A paramount difference 
between the two is that science and technology is not subject to borders, 
whereas trade is. 

Increased research capacity in the South. Initially, North-South interaction 
was driven by Northern altruism, and the adoption of Northern 
technologies constituted the framework for the exchange. Increasingly, 
however, Northern partners are asking, “Whats in it for us?” Meanwhile, 
the level of sophistication in recipient countries has also increased, and any 
proposed technologies must be adapted rather than merely adopted. A shift 
has therefore occurred away from providing information and towards 
collaboration and building peer-to-peer partnerships. Issues of local 
ownership are no longer cut and dried. 

A case for research partnerships with Southern countries 

The second question proposed was: 

Why should Canada include links with Southern countries 
in the scope of its international research agenda? 

Panelists’ answers centred around three key reasons: increased diversity and 
creativity, mutuality of interests and a moral imperative. 

Increased diversity and creativity. Canada needs foreign expertise and 
thinking to enrich its own activities. Innovation, ingenuity and creativity are 
obviously not limited to the North. Forging links with Southern countries 
would ensure that Canadian researchers are exposed to a richness of diverse 
perspectives, which would lead to different ways of identifying problems and 
a broader approach to solving them. 

Often, problems that appear to be resolved can reappear as conditions 
change and re-emerge in a new form. New forms of disease are a prime 
example. Solutions to these problems can often be found in the South: the 
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scientific cultures of other countries improve our own. Canadians need to 
ensure that they do not replicate the thinking of the colonists who ignored 
local knowledge only to “discover” it 200 years later and call it their own. 

Foreign students provide Canada with a pool of creative researchers 
during their stay in this country. Upon returning to their home countries, 
these students often develop research capacity, for instance local laboratories 
and infrastructure, some of which are world class. The ensuing collaboration 
with these overseas centres brings enormous value to Canada. 

Mutuality of interests. Because science, unlike trade, is virtually borderless, 
it is important for Canada and other countries to align their mutual interests 
to ensure that development occurs. This suggests a model of collaboration 
and shared capacity building that will enhance wealth and value in Canada 
and other countries simultaneously. Such a model requires the identification 
of strategic alliances and attention to concerns about labour costs and 
International Monetary Fund debt reduction. 

Canada must address the interests of Southern countries if it expects 
them to address the issues of importance to Canada. At the moment, 
Canadian researchers tend to collaborate with researchers in only a few 
industrialized countries. If Canadian scientific collaboration is to be 
broadened to Southern countries, Canada needs to commit to an agenda to 
build innovative capacity here and in those countries. Canadian researchers 
also need to identify what they have learned in Canada that can be shared abroad. 

The Cuban “doctor diplomacy” model is worth emulating. Using 
physicians, Cuba linked its strategic interests with the strategic interests of 
other countries and used these linkages to further its foreign policy. 

Likewise, Canada could create a “research diplomacy” that would further 
Canadian diplomacy overall. To do so, it must first identify strategic 
alliances in which shared interests will benefit both itself and the foreign 
country. It may then use its research capacity as a diplomatic tool in support 
of its own foreign policy. This “research diplomacy” strategy would make 
building research and development capacity in the South a cornerstone of 
Canadas foreign policy. 

Moral imperative. Despite these powerful reasons for establishing research 
partnerships with the South, some say the central reason for Canada to forge 
links with Southern countries stems from a moral imperative. This 
imperative does not preclude pursuing a strategy that achieves mutual 
benefits, however. Canadians could choose to develop linkages for either 
selfless or self-interested reasons, depending on the level of development of 
the Southern country. But Canadians need to be much more sophisticated 
in identifying their goals and must differentiate more clearly among the 
types of Southern countries. The world cannot simply be divided into North 
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and South. Indeed, the vocabulary that describes developing and developed 
countries needs to be updated and nuanced to ensure dignity and respect. 

Niche areas for Canada 

A third question presented to the panel was: 

Given the range of opportunities, what are the niche 
(or comparative advantage) areas for Canada? 

Besides identifying a number of key areas where Canada could excel, 
panelists called for a greater international leadership role for Canada. 

Niche areas. Some panelists suggested that niche areas could be identified 
based on where Canada has — or could have — leadership and where value 
can be added for Canada as well as other countries. 

A number of possible niche areas — where Canada already has 
leadership — include human health, the environment, governance, public 
policy, regulatory systems, the role of women in society, disaster mitigation, 
business administration, education, banking, and specific technologies in 
food and construction. Health and environment are considered the strongest 
contenders. Canada can also use its bilingual and multicultural nature in 
addressing key social and cultural issues facing other countries. In this 
respect, the social sciences and humanities play an essential role. 

Going beyond niche areas. In contrast, other panelists argued that there are 
very few areas where Canada cannot lead. In their view, Canada should not 
hide in niches but take an international leadership role by developing a 
strategy that focuses on creating knowledge and innovative solutions. 

Canada should distinguish itself by being “the country that leads in the 
development of a global innovative system for ‘technologies’ for human 
development.” 

For this to happen, a clear signal “from the top” is needed to indicate 
that this is the national intent. Canada may devote a percentage, say two or 
four percent, of its half-trillion-dollar innovative capacity towards issues of 
global human development. Special institutional arrangements and 
partnerships with the rest of the world may be required to deliver on this 
commitment. It may be worthwhile, for instance, to set up the “Canadian 
Institutes for International Development.” 

This broader innovative leadership approach would respond to several 
imperatives. First, it would help Canada to make the shift from the 
domestic front to the international front in the interest of collective security. 
Currently, the research and development capacity being developed in 
Canada focuses on Canadas domestic interests. A broader approach would 
acknowledge that Canadas interests are global. Second, the international 
community increasingly recognizes that this shift in priorities from domestic 
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to global is necessary and will occur. Canada should take an international 
leadership role during this shift instead of waiting for others to take the lead. 

Canada needs to be an innovator, not an adapter or a follower. This is 
more likely to happen when Canadians are involved in addressing problems 
in other countries, which can then be applied to related problems in 
Canada. Similar problems exist in developing and developed countries. 
Canada could put together international consortia to leverage resources that 
would solve its problems as well as those found elsewhere. It could assume 
international leadership in important areas such as health and the 
environment, where leadership is currently lacking. Examples exist where 
Canadians have applied knowledge gained internationally to solving 
domestic problems. Thus far, however, this has happened as a result of 
serendipity, which is not sufficient. A conscious strategy is needed. 

To be an effective — and possibly even a leading — contributor, Canada 
could identify an issue central to global health, such as biodiversity, the 
oceans or the atmosphere, which it is ideally positioned to tackle given its 
multicultural society, environmental knowledge and health expertise. The 
transformation of the research and development agenda requires Canada to 
choose which niche areas to pursue, develop action plans, identify 
milestones, then develop and market technologies. In addition to 
contributing to the global good, Canada would benefit from other countries’ 
knowledge and experience in the process. 

Challenges in international research and action steps required 

The next two questions discussed by the panel dealt with the challenges of 
international research and the action steps required to meet these challenges: 
Given the strategic opportunities, what are the challenges faced 
by Canadians wanting to take on international research? 

What actions steps could be taken — by the universities, 
granting councils, CIDA and IDRC, as well as at policy levels 
— to meet these challenges? 

The panelists discussed at length ways to address the many challenges 
surrounding international development research at both the institutional 
(university) level and the national level. 

Institutional challenges 

Recognition. The greatest challenge facing universities is the need to 
properly recognize researchers who are interested in international 
development research. Applied development research is not given as much 
value as disciplinary research. Universities should therefore include an 
international component in their planning and reporting exercises, at both 
the individual researcher and the institutional levels. 
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Incentives for young researchers. Encouraging and rewarding international 
research are also key to addressing another major obstacle to international 
development research. Often, young researchers who wish to undertake 
international research risk being penalized by the tenure system, which 
downplays and therefore discourages this type of research. There is no 
shortage of interest in international development research among young 
faculty, however. An international creative research development 
competition that was recently held at the University of Ottawa received 
most of its applications from people under 40. Adapting the university 
reward system to meet the challenges of the 21st century is therefore 
essential. And increasing the representation of young researchers in fora such 
as this one would be an important way to encourage development research. 

Barriers to engaging in international research could be significantly 
reduced by enhancing young- researcher exchanges, providing seed money in 
the initial stages of North-South collaborative research, and developing 
student mobility initiatives at the undergraduate level to build long-term 
research connections and improve language abilities. Encouraging Canadian 
students to study abroad will ensure Canada has leaders and researchers who 
truly understand the global context. Japanese and European undergraduate 
initiatives are models for Canada to emulate. 

Research priorities. One strategy for channelling young scholars’ interest 
while maximizing the use of limited funds is to set university-level research 
priorities. At the University of Ottawa, all the research proposals that were 
considered in the international research competition had to align with 
university priorities. By doing this, the university ensures that it is able to 
make the necessary investments to reinforce its priorities — for instance, by 
allocating and developing research chairs as well as choosing institutional 
partners for collaboration. 

Communication and awareness of opportunities. Surprisingly, members of 
the university community often lack knowledge about the international 
activities that are occurring at their own university. Universities need to 
enhance their ability to facilitate these intra-university linkages. In addition, 
it is often much easier for Canadian researchers to identify the research 
activities that are occurring in Japan and the West than in the South. Better 
information is needed on the opportunities for doing research with the 
South. 

Other issues. Provincial issues, such as the pressures of the double cohort in 
Ontario, can have a constraining influence on institutions’ international 
efforts. Yet universities, which are risk adverse, must embrace risk if they are 
to internationalize their research. International work is risky; it requires an 
investment and a long time frame. 
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National challenges 

Government policy framework for international research collaboration. 
There is a need to develop — in the Prime Ministers office — a novel and 
imaginative multipronged international research mandate at the national 
level and create different mechanisms to support this mandate. International 
research collaboration in Canada has been limited by the domestic focus and 
funding incentives of the national research funding agencies and the 
innovation agenda. Although Canada is not currently at the forefront of the 
international research agenda, it has the potential to be a leader once again. 
To do so, it must address the research component of the global innovation 
agenda as a strategy for pursuing excellence and leadership. Some of the 
issues need further elaboration, including considering both marginalized and 
quickly developing countries at the individual, institutional, granting 
council and national policy levels. 

Canadian institutions must change in response to the knowledge 
economy by positioning themselves to look forward. They must prepare 
themselves to deal with issues that will arise in the next 30 years, not the 
issues of the past. An announcement “from the top” is required to focus 
Canadian institutions on particular priority issues such as the environment 
and human health, and to encourage them to devote a percentage of 
Canadian capacity to these priorities. It is also important that institutions be 
organized to ensure that all international contributors can collaborate. This 
may require a new institute that can be networked globally to facilitate the 
creation of a global innovation system. At present it is difficult to come up 
with an innovative response because financial considerations are paramount. 

International research and development calls for a strategic approach. 
This approach will emerge but will take time as it will be necessary to 
educate decision makers and build capacity in Canada and other countries. 
The long-term process will also involve bringing together existing 
institutions such as CIDA and IDRC, other key contributors to 
international research and development, and other stakeholders such NGOs, 
the private sector, and universities. All the key partners — including 
researchers under 40 who will be responsible for future research and 
innovation — should be at the table to help frame the imaginative new 
international research and development policy. 

Canada needs to better integrate international research efforts into other 
public policy priorities. Many federal government activities, such as ensuring 
a clean water supply and protecting health, could be connected to IDRC 
and CIDA initiatives, for instance. It is important to invest in Canadian 
organizations that can connect with other countries to build capacity. 

Canada could be well-positioned to do this in areas such as HIV, malaria 
control and developing appropriate technology for health and agriculture. 
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Private-sector and civil-society linkages. There is a need to ensure that the 
private, public and NGO sectors are also included in Canadas international 
research agenda. Bilateral relationships could open up opportunities for the 
Canadian private sector. The Canadian government and private-sector 
research infrastructure could attract foreign participation and build the 
capacity for innovation in this country. Both of these strategies could help 
position Canada at the frontiers of international science and technology. Yet 
the public and private sectors face very real financial constraints, which have 
resulted in lost opportunities to pardcipate in major international research initiatives. 

There is a need for dialogue — not just on research, but on innovation, 
innovation systems, entrepreneurship and locating venture capital for 
international development opportunities. It is necessary to look at the larger 
system and identify how the transformation can be facilitated. 

Fostering private-sector linkages is essential. There are several ways in 
which companies are collaborating, or could be collaborating, with other 
institutions to support development research. Examples include: 

• a South African company that supports students’ operational research 
costs while the country’s national research funding agency supports 
the students; 

• Canadian companies that invest in Southern countries could be 
nurtured to support international research and development; 

• corporate boards in some Southern countries, such as China, Nigeria 
and Venezuela, seek out the best talent and create international 
networks for these researchers. 

Foreign policy. Canada’s ability to participate effectively on the world scene 
is waning because of declining funds and reduced foreign policy initiatives. 
While Canada has a small network of science and technology counsellors in 
key embassies abroad, its limited capacity for undertaking on-the-ground 
monitoring of trends and events in other countries constrains its ability to 
develop strategic perspectives, which ultimately affects foreign policy. Aji 
upcoming geographic review by the Department of Foreign Affairs and 
International Trade on science and technology priorities will identify new 
countries that share strategic interests with Canada and determine where the 
department should be allocating its resources in this area. 

Canada’s research and development spending as a percentage of GNP is 
low in relation to the rest of the industrialized world. Fortunately, the 
government has fixed ambitious targets to improve this figure. It is also 
important for Canada to have a research agenda as a part of its foreign and 
development- assistance policy. This “research diplomacy” would involve 
training researchers from Southern countries in Canada and ensuring that 
they have the necessary fixed capital assets when they return to their country 
of origin. Adequate infrastructure, including such basics as running water, is 
a prerequisite for research as much as for training. 
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Panel 2 — Operational issues 

In the past year, IDRC collaborated with a number of Canadian universities 
to convene campus-level roundtable meetings. At these meetings, day-to-day 
concerns that may be barriers to collaboration with researchers in Southern 
countries were examined. A number of important topics emerged from these 
discussions, such as institutional culture, practices and standards, as well as 
national policies and regulations for research funding. In this session, 
panelists were interviewed about key operational issues that surfaced in their 
campus-level roundtables, as well as in their own experiences. Audience 
members joined this dialogue to offer their own reflections on challenges 
and possible solutions. 



Panel members 

Will Coleman 

Canada Research Chair in Global Governance and Public Policy, McMaster University 

Bryan Harvey 

Acting VP, Research, University of Saskatchewan 

Eva Rathgeber 

Joint Chair of Women's Studies, University of Ottawa/Carleton University 

Martin Taylor 

VP, Research, University of Victoria 

Interviewer 

Gilles Breton 

Director, International Office, University Laval 



Challenges in undertaking North-South collaborative research 

It is the day-to-day issues that so often cause serious problems in 
international collaborations. Along with the campus-level roundtables that 
preceded this conference, this national roundtable underscored the fact that 
details are indeed a preoccupation. The first question put to the new panel 
helped bring out these day-to-day concerns: 

What are the most trying problems for researchers proposing to 
undertake international research generally and North-South 
collaborative research particularly? 

The most trying problems identified by the panelists can be grouped in two 
categories: North-South partnership issues and Canadian policy and 
operational issues. 

North-South partnership issues 

Certain Canadian research government agencies, such as the Social Sciences 
and Humanities Research Council, have made policy changes to allow 
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foreign researchers to be part of the research team. Nevertheless, Canadian 
project directors sometimes face huge operational challenges dealing with 
the gulf between accepted Canadian protocols and the Southern reality, and 
these need to be kept in mind when developing policies to engage foreign 
(and Southern) researchers in Canadian research projects. 

Different accounting practices. There can be issues about financial 
accountability and transferring funds to Southern universities. Some 
universities have no protocols and no research services offices. In one case, 
these problems were compounded by the fact that the Southern universities 
were highly fragmented, with relatively little contact between “loosely 
associated autonomous units.” In addition, given the authoritarian and 
corrupt nature of the national government, the Southern partners would not 
have had any confidence in a university research support office, had one 
even existed. 

Research ethics. Considerable attention is paid to research ethics in the 
research support offices and ethics boards at Canadian universities. In one 
project cited as an example, neither Southern university partner had an 
ethics board or protocol. The question of how the project should address the 
issue of research ethics was further complicated because the issue had to be 
framed differently in a non-democratic country. 

Access to technology. The difference in communication networks is 
sometimes vast. Whereas Canadian researchers have access to the Internet, 
Southern universities are not always wired for it, although some professors 
are able to access it from home. This state of affairs often makes it difficult 
to integrate Southern co-investigators into a team built on modern 
technologies. 

Cultural differences. In one project, none of these operational issues had 
been considered in advance by the Canadian granting agency or the 
Canadian university. It took the Canadian university research office, the 
Canadian granting agency, the chief Southern researcher and the Canadian 
project director three and a half months to negotiate an agreement. The 
Canadian university wanted to “nail down” every detail, which caused 
problems of trust in the cultural context of the Southern partner. It was 
obvious that the Canadian model of handling funds and addressing research 
ethics could not simply be transferred abroad. 

Canadian policy and operational issues: institutional level 

Policy issues, which were already discussed by the first panel, have an 
unmistakable effect on operations. Several issues at the institutional and 
national levels are thus explored anew and deepened further by the second panel. 
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Lack of networking opportunities. Communication inadequacies at the 
university level had been highlighted at the campus-level roundtables, which 
provided the university researchers working internationally with a unique 
opportunity to share information and network. Rarely, if ever, had a group 
ranging from assistant professors to senior-level researchers come together 
before to address these issues. Many were meeting for the first time, 
although they had a significant amount in common: their interest in 
international research and, in some cases, even specific types of research. 
Clearly, universities must assist their professors working on international 
research projects to network, mentor and share lessons learned. 

Tenure and promotion system. The decisions about tenure and promotions 
do not reflect a genuine acceptance of the value of international research. 
Tenure problems seem more severe in the natural sciences and engineering 
and less so in the social sciences and humanities. In the natural sciences and 
engineering, publication demands are especially strong and reinforce biases 
against international development research. In some cases, university 
leadership in international development has come not from the university as 
a whole but from the professional schools, namely human and social 
development, education, business and law, where 80 to 90 percent of 
international research takes place. It is important to identify where in 
academe the blockages occur with respect to tenure and promotion. 
However, even in situations where tenure and promotion are not at risk, 
biases remain, and not enough recognition is given to international research 
in internal institutional communications and practice. It may be difficult, 
for instance, for researchers to publish interdisciplinary research, which is 
typical of international development research, in disciplinary journals. 

Obstacles for young researchers. International research that involves 
North-South collaboration is not attractive to younger scholars seeking 
tenure and promotion. Young researchers face specific issues such as access 
to funds, career development, awareness of opportunities, availability of role 
models, mentoring, the issue of leadership, and biases against applied 
research. Senior faculty are reluctant to encourage young scientists to 
undertake international research without greater evidence of Canada’s 
commitment to this type of research. In addition, because young researchers 
often have young families and spouses who work outside the home, the 
requirement for international travel can compound the difficulty. 

Retirement of top international development researchers. There are 
concerns about the retirement of Canadian researchers who have been active 
leaders in international development research. The priorities of the faculty 
who will replace the retirees must be considered during hiring. Otherwise 
international research capacity will be eroded. 
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Inadequate infrastructure support and incentives. Besides information 
exchange, the major issues that emerged from the campus-level roundtables 
were infrastructure support and incentives. University biases against 
international research keep international researchers operating at the margins 
of the mainstream. Any successes result in an increase in workload with only 
a minimal increase in resources. Nevertheless, some progress with respect to 
infrastructure support has been made, with some universities now making 
funds available for proposal development, networking and building 
collaborative teams internationally. It is still difficult to access resources to 
develop complex proposals, however. This reflects the priorities of 
universities’ international offices, which until recently tended to focus on 
exchange programs instead of international research. 

Canadian policy and operational issues: national level 

Low recognition for international research. The lack of national recognition 
given to international research accomplishments is another impediment. 

Both the awards process and the communication of results to the public and 
the university community favour domestic priorities over international 
priorities. For example, incentives continue to push researchers towards 
more traditional research. The federal governments major new investments 
have expanded mainstream programs, further marginalizing international 
research. University practices that reward researchers who obtain grants from 
Canadian granting councils — which currently focus on domestic priorities 
— discriminate against researchers who pursue international research. 
Researchers who obtain funds from the traditional granting agencies and 
who are successful in their research stand to obtain additional funds. This is 
not the case for development projects, where new funds can only be sought 
at the completion of a project. 

Granting council focus on domestic priorities. Canadian research granting 
councils orient their support primarily towards Canadian researchers and are 
currently focused on domestic priorities. Although some have “opened the 
door a crack” to international research issues and foreign researchers, they 
have not addressed the issue in all its complexity. Positive changes have been 
made by allowing co-applicants from outside Canada, but if mutual 
exchanges are to occur between Canadian and Southern researchers, Canada 
must drastically change the structure of its grants to enable investments to 
be made in the South. It must also require participating Southern countries 
to support their indigenous researchers. As a promising sign, one national 
granting agency is running a global health competition that will be 
supporting the establishment of health networks abroad and is working to 
develop networks to address the issue of different accounting systems. 
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Lack of communication about funding opportunities for international 
development research. Communication inadequacies also place 
international development research at a disadvantage. Organizations funding 
international development research do not ensure a flow of procedural 
information to the same extent as the three national research granting 
councils. For example, information about how the funds for international 
research should be handled, such as cash flow, accountability and differences 
in accounting systems, is not widely circulated. Also, information about 
CIDA, IDRC and especially the World Bank funding sources is not well 
disseminated. The information about accessing these organizations tends to 
be sought at the individual level by researchers who have been successful in 
securing funds in the past. It would be better if the information flowed 
regularly from agencies supporting international research to the universities, 
particularly research offices, which are in the best position to effectively 
disseminate research information. 

Examples of effective collaborations 

The second question put to the panel was: 

Are there examples of collaborations that have worked well and 
what can we learn from them? 

According to the panelists, effective collaborations are based on respect and 
dignity, mutual expertise and interests, and flexible arrangements. 

Collaboration based on respect and dignity. For North-South collaboration 
to be successful, Southern expertise must be valued even when it is not 
construed in Northern terms. Rather than expecting Southern partners to 
adjust their points of view to the Northern paradigm, it is important to 
understand other views of the world, other ways of knowing, processing 
knowledge and bringing together ideas. 

To ensure a respectful collaborative relationship, Canadian partners need to: 

• learn that expertise exists everywhere; 

• develop humility. This means listening, being willing to learn, and not 
believing that the Northern partners have all the answers. Respect for 
the knowledge and intellectual contribution of Southern partners is 
essential. Unfortunately, the equal sharing of the intellectual aspects of 
research work is rare. Too often, theorizing is undertaken in the North 
or by international centres — both of which are located far away from 
local scientists — and implementation is left to Southern researchers; 

• provide Southern partners with access to more sophisticated 
knowledge rather than to existing knowledge that is “off the shelf”; 
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• ensure appropriate levels of administrative responsibility. Southern 
institutions often do not have the infrastructure to manage Northern- 
style administrative practices. Expecting them to assume this 
responsibility burdens their fragile capacity. Instead, Northern 
partners need to provide resources to build the administrative capacity 
of the South, including an administrator who will be part of the 
research team and located in the South; 

• share research funds equitably. Although Canada does this to a greater 
extent than many other countries, the majority of research funds still 
tend to be spent in the North. 

Collaboration based on mutual expertise and interests. Collaborations that 
are successful and sustainable rely on the expectation of mutual expertise 
and interests and mutual learning where lessons learned and knowledge 
gained can also be applied in the North. Examples of successful projects that 
illustrate how knowledge moves and how expertise developed in the South 
can have an impact on Canadian knowledge systems include the following 
three cases: 

• in some dispute-resolution projects, knowledge derived from the 
relationship between the Canadian government and First Nations has 
informed situations in the South, which have in turn influenced 
situations in Canada; 

• the interdisciplinary nature of research centres on aquaculture 
development, which is a major issue on Canadas West Coast as well 
as in Thailand and Brazil, enabled the sharing of lessons with these 
countries about the development of the aquaculture industry and 
about the industry's influence on community health; 

• a Canadian microbiologist who spent 20 years in Kenya working on a 
joint HIV project by the University of Manitoba and the University 
of Nairobi subsequently became the director of the Canadian 
microbiology laboratory that ended up playing a major role in the 
recent SARS outbreak. 

Collaboration open to flexible arrangements. Successful collaborations 
often flow from creativity and flexibility, often in the form of in-kind 
services. An example was given for the innovative way in which a Canadian 
researcher bought services from a Southern researcher to support his plant 
breeding research, which proved to be synergistic and mutually beneficial. 
Instead of purchasing the services of a professional Canadian enterprise to 
grow crops off season to speed up his research, the researcher hired a 
Chilean colleague to grow Canadian barley seeds in a nursery in Chile. This 
arrangement added no extra cost to the Canadian researcher. As an added 
value, the plants raised in the South benefited from his Chilean colleagues 
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professional eye in selecting material and were screened for additional 
diseases that would be hard to find in Canada. For his part, the Southern 
colleague benefited from free access to the Northern plant materials as well 
as access to hard currency, which enabled him to attend conferences in the 
North. 

Flexibility is particularly important in certain countries where 
universities are facing great challenges. In such cases, it may be a good idea 
to partner with civil society instead. Often, civil society partners can deliver 
quality research on projects that Canadian partners — for a variety of 
reasons — may not be able to undertake. 

Research must sometimes be undertaken in very different ways in the 
South, often because of the increased levels of political risk that Southern 
researchers face. The differences are most likely to arise when the research 
results are applied and disseminated. Canadians need to remain sensitive to 
issues that may be controversial because of the political risk faced by 
Southern researchers. 

Recommendations for universities, granting councils, CIDA, 
IDRC and others 

The third and final question asked of the panel was: 

If you could make one recommendation for universities , granting 
councils, CIDA, IDRC or others to remedy an operational issue, 
what would that be? 

Panelists voiced and reiterated their key messages for each stakeholder, as 
well as for the federal government. 

Canadian granting councils. Although some welcome restructuring at the 
granting councils has occurred to enhance international research 
collaboration in conjunction with Southern researchers, further change is 
needed and must include the restructuring of programs as well as the 
undertaking of joint initiatives and collaborations among the granting 
councils, IDRC and CIDA. These types of changes would facilitate 
sustainable research projects, which are not currently possible. 

If granting councils are to be included in the internationalization of 
research, a paradigm shift must occur in their granting processes as well as in 
the evaluation criteria used to measure the impact and innovative aspects of 
research proposals. It would also necessitate involving a greater variety of 
evaluators — including non-scientists. The paradigm shift would also 
require the development of a process for negotiating with Southern partners. 
IDRC has practical knowledge that it could transfer to the granting councils 
to assist them in operationalizing these issues. It might also be useful to build up 
a database on best practices in dealing with operational issues and challenges. 
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IDRC and CIDA. IDRC and CIDA need to foster better ways of working more 
closely with Canadian universities to build research capacity in the South. CIDA, 
for example, has much expertise and lessons learned to share with respect to 
capacity-building projects. In addition, these organizations need to foster broader 
networks within the university, namely by communicating with the research 
offices as well as the international offices. 

Universities. For their part, universities need to develop integrated strategic 
plans to support research for development. These would include a full range 
of issues, such as undergraduate educational and curriculum change, student 
and faculty recruitment, as well as outreach and technology-transfer 
activities. 

Federal government. The federal government needs to establish a clear 
policy framework for international research collaboration to send signals for 
other players to set their priorities. Currently, the government places a low 
value on the international research capacity that exists across Canada. 
Whereas other countries tap this expertise, and even use it to rethink 
development strategies, Canada does not take this capacity seriously. At 
most, it uses a small cadre of advisors and holds some scattered 
consultations. 

A case in point, the federal governments representation at the 
roundtable was relatively low, in spite of the efforts made by IDRC and 
AUCC to secure its presence. In light of the impressive gathering of 
participants, including vice-presidents of research from universities across 
Canada, the low level of government participation was roundly criticized 
and a call for greater government commitment on this issue was made. 

Immigration practices constitute a prime area for federal government 
involvement. Southerners face a number of barriers when they try to come 
to Canada for research or study. Mechanisms exist to assist Canadians to go 
overseas, but not to enable Southerners to come to Canada. For example, 
foreign research students, who play a key role in Canadian universities, face 
increasing tuition fees, which reduce their access to Canadian postsecondary 
education. The Canadian government could take the lead from other 
Northern countries, which have mechanisms such as scholarships or targeted 
research fellowships that facilitate Southern researchers’ ability to go to other 
countries to participate in collaborative research. 
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Panel 3 — Outside perspectives 

The potential role for North-South research collaboration in industrialized 
countries’ national research agendas and Southern countries’ development 
efforts is a subject that other stakeholders are also beginning to reflect upon 
in more depth. From a Southern perspective, what do scientists in Southern 
countries regard as the model for collaboration with Northern researchers? 
How do other Northern countries view the challenge of creating a strong 
research presence to deal with the problems that affect the majority of the 
world’s population? Three panel members provided outside perspectives on 
the theme that launched the day’s roundtable discussion: the opportunity 
and challenge of North-South research collaboration. 

The changing role of research in developing countries 

Calestous Juma, Director of the Science, Technology and Innovation 
Program, Center for International Development, Harvard University 

To establish strong linkages with the South, Canada must understand 
“where developing countries are going.” Southern countries have the 
advantage of being latecomers to the development process and are therefore 
not as locked into systems and processes as are Northern countries. Thus, 
they have a “latecomers” advantage, which allows them to be more 
innovative. 

Key development challenges in the South. Overall, Southern countries face 
three major development challenges. First, they must meet basic human 
needs in nutrition, health and education. Second, they must decide how to 
react to the pressure to participate in the global economy, including making 
decisions about whether and how to increase their participation in 
globalization efforts. Third, they must focus on sustainability during the 
transition, taking up an environmental management challenge. 

These three challenges cannot be met without a significant investment 
in science and technology. And since it is impossible to deal with 
knowledge-based systems without dealing with universities, universities must 
form the core of the development process. 

Southern countries must employ five strategies to respond to their 
development challenges: 

1) improve the policy environment; 

2) build human capabilities, especially by investing in education; 

3) promote enterprise development, particularly by recognizing the role 
that the private sector can play in transforming knowledge into 
goods and services; 
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4) invest in research and development relating to Southern countries; 
and 

5) look ahead and develop a vision for the future. 

Some countries in the South are “prospecting” the body of knowledge 
available worldwide to identify technology opportunities that are relevant to 
their economies. Once the technologies are identified, the countries map out 
long-term scenarios to enable these technologies to be transformed into 
products and services. 

Key research challenges in the South. Southern countries face major 
research challenges, including the use of existing knowledge, the generation 
of new knowledge, recombinant learning and institutional innovation. 

Unlike OECD countries, which emphasize the generation of new knowledge 
and innovation, Southern countries focus on using existing, publicly 
available knowledge to develop their productive capabilities. In the South, 
for example, patent offices are often used as important reference libraries to 
identify knowledge that is in the public domain. The differences between 
the two approaches are not always well understood, and this can create 
problems for North-South partnerships. Institutions must explore how they 
can use both approaches through recombinant learning — the combining of 
existing and new knowledge. This approach has implications for the kinds of 
institutions that are created and requires institutional innovation. 

Diverse responses by Southern universities. Institutional creativity and 
innovation are thriving in Southern countries because universities are very 
diverse in their expectations, goals and functions. In addition, many 
institutional experiments are arising from the collapse of old structures, 
which, although difficult, presents opportunities. Some examples illustrate 
the variety and range of Southern universities’ experimentation, innovation 
and creativity: 

• the University of Singapore has established a campus in Philadelphia 
because many of its citizens live in the United States; 

• a university in Zambia acts as the country’s largest Internet provider, 
thereby turning demands on senior university personnel into an 
innovative opportunity; 

• a university in South Africa is the only university in the world to run 
its own satellite and, as a bonus, it provides services to the private 
sector; 

• in a Costa Rican university, students prepare a business plan as part of 
their course work and have it evaluated by a committee of advisors 
and investors. When they graduate, these students do not seek 
employment, they create it; 
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• Kenya is instituting a major reform of its vocational and technical 
postsecondary institutes. Rather than undertaking the initial reforms 
on a small scale, Kenyans are implementing reforms on a massive 
scale. The large number of experiments is expected to reduce the risk 
and enhance the ability of institutions to learn from each other. 

Strategic entry points for Canada. The globalization of knowledge has 
created emerging opportunities for knowledge-based institutions and new 
roles for universities. Several strategic entry points exist for Canada as it 
seeks to improve its role in research for development: 

• Visionary leadership at the national policy level is absolutely critical. 
Research for development must not be confined to the research 
councils or the universities alone. It must above all reflect the policy 
identity of Canada in the world. 

• The national policy on research for development should be stable and 
engrained in Canada’s policy in such a way that it is not liable to 
change whenever the national leadership changes. 

• The national policy on research for development must be reflected in 
the way Canada articulates its foreign policy overseas. This policy 
becomes the message that Canada conveys to various international 
organizations that share this mission, such as the United Nations. 

Emerging models to fund development research: Trends in the 
United Kingdom 

Paul Spray, Head of Research, Department for International Development, 
United Kingdom 

In Britain, three structures have the ability to fund development research. 
They are the higher education funding councils; research councils, which 
have recently received additional funds, as they have done in Canada; and 
the Department for International Development. 

If the amount of development research in Britain is to increase, research 
incentives must be examined. One crucial area that clearly needs to be 
addressed involves increasing the rewards for research that has direct and 
useful applications. Although this objective is not currently part of the 
mandate of the funding councils, it is increasingly being addressed by the 
research councils. DFID and the research councils have expressed an interest 
in exploring this opportunity together. 

The key reason for the limited research on technology aimed at reducing 
poverty is the lack of economic demand for these technologies. Poor people 
cannot create the demand on their own. Addressing this issue requires a 
discussion about global public goods. Can the international public sector 
assure an adequate demand for this type of public good? Although this 
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approach would require a shift in research priorities, it must be remembered 
that the public sector has played a successful role in creating the necessary 
demand for such products and services as vaccines, health standards and 
livestock. 

The increased collaboration between the research unit at DFID and the 
research councils brings its share of issues. For the collaboration to result in 
synergy and not simply increase transaction costs, participating 
organizations must work together to develop joint themes and identify 
comparative advantages. The research councils have the ability to focus on 
rigour, which enables them to develop methodology for comparative studies. 
DFID, on the other hand, has convening power. That is, it has the ability to 
bring together the various stakeholders, such as researchers and policy 
makers, at different points throughout the research and development 
process, not just at the research-dissemination stage. DFID can help build 
and reinforce the linkages that are required if research is to have an impact 
on policy. 

Case study of a Norway-Uganda research collaboration 
program 

Andreas Steigen, Director, Centre for Studies in Environment and 
Resources, University of Bergen, Norway 

In Norway, the national and university context supports North-South 
collaboration. This case study, which involved the University of Bergen in 
Norway and Makerere University in Uganda, demonstrates the crucial 
importance of institutional support, starting at the government level. 

Norwegian government policy framework for North-South research. The 
Norwegian government has clear objectives and priorities for international 
research, as well as the organization and the mechanisms to support these 
priorities. At the NGO level, the Centre for International Cooperation 
(SIU) has a mandate to promote the participation of Norwegian educational 
and research institutions in international cooperation, whereas the 
Norwegian Council for Higher Education has a program for development 
research and education (NUFU) that is committed to building competence 
in research and higher education in the South. A NORAD scholarship 
program and University of Bergen internal initiatives have also provided 
important support, including free tuition and a living allowance for all 
foreign students; university seed money of about 5 million Norwegian 
krones, 2 which has leveraged approximately 100 million Norwegian 



2 One Canadian dollar is equivalent to 5.22 Norwegian krones. 
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krones; and a simple application and approval process for special funding 
from the university’s international relations office. 

Institutional policy framework for North-South research. At the university 
level, the University of Bergen has identified the internationalization of the 
university as a major focus of its strategic plan. The strategy mandates the 
university to strengthen its research collaboration with countries in the 
South, with a special emphasis on building institutional capacity. 

Description of the collaborative research project. The collaboration 
between the University of Bergen and Makerere University began in the late 
1980s, just two years after the war ended in Uganda. It started with the 
rehabilitation of the university buildings and other infrastructure that had 
been damaged by the war. The collaboration intensified in the mid-1990s 
and has been further strengthened since 2000 with the inclusion of the 
administration, libraries and finance departments as well as executive 
exchanges. 

The framework for collaboration between the two universities provides a 
clear and formal agreement identifying the areas of cooperation and 
addressing the management and administration of the collaboration, dispute 
resolution, research and teaching, the exchange of staff and students, and 
funding and finance. The agreement has a long (15-year) time frame, 
considered essential for the success of the collaboration and the research. 

The collaboration currently includes five major research initiatives at 
Makerere. The basic research initiative has nine subprojects ranging from 
capacity building and joint research in industrial and financial mathematics 
to environmental physics initiatives including a solar energy project. Other 
research initiatives include a network in pathology, the promotion of 
innovative community-based and clinical initiatives related to essential 
nutrition and child health in Uganda, and an interdisciplinary study of Lake 
Victoria involving more than 14 students and faculty studying issues related 
to ecology, social sciences, history and law. 

Lessons learned for successful collaboration. A range of problems related to 
the collaboration have been entirely or partially solved. There are now 
budget lines for collaborative activities; a general research permit has been 
approved; communication and Web pages work; and issues concerning 
banking, insurance, exchange rates, purchasing, repair, transportation and 
the issuing of visas have been addressed. The major problem that remains is 
the disruption that occurs when other funding agencies lure away personnel, 
students and researchers with larger grants. 

Overall, the University of Bergen - Makerere University collaboration is 
based on the careful and strategic use of financial resources in combination 
with a long-term commitment. The budget for the first 10 years of the 
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collaboration was only 12 million Norwegian krones, and the budget for the 
next five years will only be another 12 million Norwegian krones. The 
relatively limited funds are generally not an impediment because Makerere 
University departments do not have the institutional capacity to manage 
large budgets. In addition, the long-term commitment to scientific 
collaboration is viewed as a greater benefit than the size of the investment. 

Collaboration is built on mutualism and cooperation, not aid. There 
must be benefits for all. It requires patience, persistence, long-term 
involvement and transparency. Gender issues must be addressed, and 
individuals who are not delivering must be replaced. In three words, 
successful collaboration requires commitment, dedication and loyalty. 
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The way ahead 

Rohinton Medhora, Vice-President of the Program and Partnership Branch 
at IDRC, concluded the roundtable by reflecting on the discussions and 
identifying some next steps to move the agenda forward. 

The overall concept emerging from the roundtable is that research is a 
public and collective good. Within this larger concept, the discussion 
focused on three facets. The first is the need to ensure that the changing 
research landscape, which is increasingly collaborative and multicentred, 
maintains its momentum. Second, the remarkable statistics about the huge 
imbalances of research capabilities and resources between the North and the 
South, and within the South, are a cause for dismay. The third facet is the 
strong commercial element of science and technology collaboration. This 
was reflected by two statements made during the roundtable: “science and 
technology is trade, and trade is science and technology” and “science does 
not get to market by itself.” 

Discussions highlighted the importance of nurturing creativity in the 
global research agenda and linking this creativity to the global good and 
human development needs. Attention was also given to developing a global 
innovation system, which was identified as an important element in the 
development research agenda. 

Delegates expressed nostalgia for a period of Canadian openness and 
place in the world that has been devalued by recent Canadian policies. 

Other exchanges indicated that there were some differences among 
participants concerning the evolving role of universities in society and the 
pressures to take a utilitarian or broad-based approach to education and 
research. 

Some elements require additional debate, including: 

• the context in which universities operate; 

• the role of other players, including NGOs in the South (which 
undertake a significant amount of research because universities and 
bureaucracies can be difficult places to work) as well as private-sector 
consultants and independent research institutes; and 

• the belief that research improves the human condition. 

These issues in turn lead to larger questions: “What are the environments in 
which research makes a difference?”, “When can research make a 
difference?” and “What are the links between openness and research?” 

Many of the discussions emerging from the roundtable were about 
identifying ways to improve the approach to development research. These 
are timely discussions, given that IDRC is in the initial stages of developing 
its 2005-2010 strategic plan. As a part of this process, it is undertaking an 
environmental scan of the Canadian research landscape and identifying the 
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implications for IDRC. Studies are being commissioned to assess the 
“tectonic shift” in the research environment to ensure that IDRC is aware of 
the changes. 

Thus, the roundtable was not the end of the discussion but the 
beginning of a conversation that will continue in other fora, including the 
foreign policy review. IDRC will be a key player in this debate. 
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Introduction 

The importance of Science & Technology (S&T) for a world that is prosperous, healthy and secure is 
increasingly recognized. Writing in The Economist, Jeffrey Sachs observed . . that participation in 
international assistance needs to be broadened and recast . . . and first-world universities and scientific 
establishments need to be engaged, and the official agencies charged with global development. . . 

Several recent Canadian initiatives have highlighted the role that S&T will play in the future of 
Canada’s socio-economic development. Notably, the innovation strategy emphasizes how knowledge 
creation and dissemination play a key role in strengthening the Canadian economy. However, this 
policy-level emphasis on S&T has yet to capture the role of international research collaboration for 
Canada. The focus on S&T as part of the strategy for Canada’s development combined with a strong 
interest in international collaboration on the part of Canadian researchers suggest that conditions are 
now favourable to discuss the policy framework on North-South research collaboration in the Canadian 
context. 

This document is meant to stimulate reflection on the role that Canada should play with respect to 
North-South research collaboration and capacity building in the context of a national roundtable being 
organized by the Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada (AUCC) and the International 
Development Research Centre (IDRC) in Ottawa in May 2003. It presents key facts to the reader on the 
current state of international collaboration undertaken by Canadian researchers, and it outlines the policy 
framework that facilitates this collaboration, with an emphasis on the elements pertaining to 
North-South research partnerships. 

The paper will cover five main areas: 

• It will first give a snapshot of science and technology patterns in developing countries with a 
view to highlighting key trends and issues for developing countries. 

• The second section will present an overview of trends in Canadian international research 
collaboration based on bibliometric data, taking stock of co-publications with foreign partners as 
well as partnerships in research grants. 

• The third section will review some of the recent trends and changes in the Canadian approach to 
research collaboration with developing countries. International research collaboration will be 
examined through two main conceptual categories: “research as foreign aid” and “partnership- 
based” research collaboration. 

• The fourth section of the paper will focus on two case studies: the United States and Europe, 
where the respective policy frameworks on international research collaboration will be 
examined. 

• The paper will conclude with key observations with respect to certain trends in the pattern of 
international research collaboration. 



1 Sachs, Jeffrey, “A Map of the New World,” The Economist, June 24, 2000. 
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A snapshot of science and technology patterns in the developing world 

Many studies have underlined the link between S&T investment and economic growth in advanced 
industrialized countries. 2 For developing countries, evidence of this link is more limited. 3 Nevertheless, 
recent studies suggest that the ability of a society to use scientific and technological knowledge is 
central for sustained economic growth and improved quality of life. 4 

Despite the importance of knowledge for development, knowledge creation today is confined to a 
handful of countries. Advanced industrialized countries generate nearly 90 percent of world scientific 
output. The same countries also dominate patent registration and other forms of intellectual-property 
rights. 5 UNESCO estimates that global expenditure in R&D in 1994 was approximately $470 billion US. 
Of this, North America and Western Europe accounted for 37.9 percent and 28 percent respectively. 

Japan and the newly industrialized countries accounted for nearly 18.6 percent. Africa accounted for 
only 0.5 percent. 6 

According to the latest edition of the American publication, Science and Engineering Indicators , many 
developing countries are becoming increasingly active in the global scientific community. 7 However, the 
picture that emerges is uneven, both across and within regions of the developing world. Some key 
examples include: 8 

• Scientific activity has grown in parts of Latin America. Overall, the number of scientific papers 
published by Latin American scientists more than doubled between 1986 and 1999. But nearly 
all of this output was concentrated in Argentina, Brazil and Mexico, which generated nearly 

80 percent of the region’s articles in 1999. 

• Scientific output in sub-Saharan Africa fell by 20 percent, reducing the region’s share to less 
than one percent of world output. 

• Several Asian countries, most notably South Korea and China, have been “particularly 
aggressive” in expanding their support for R&D and scientific development. China is now the 
world’s fifth leading producer of science and engineering doctorates. 

• Science spending as a proportion of economic output in developing countries still lags behind 
that of the developed world. All Latin American countries, except for Costa Rica, spend less than 
one percent of their gross domestic product (GDP) on R&D, compared with more than 

1.7 percent in Canada. 9 



2 Advisory Council for Science and Technology (ACST), A Canadian Innovation Agenda for the Twenty-First Century , Fifth 
Report of the Standing Committee on Industry, Science and Technology, Susan Whelan, MR Chair, June 2001. 

3 Wagner, Caroline et al, Science and Technology Collaboration: Building Capacity in Developing Countries ?, RAND Science 
and Technology, Washington, DC, 2001. 

4 World Bank, Constructing Knowledge Societies: New Challenges for Tertiary Education , The World Bank, Washington, DC, 
2002. 

5 One may notice that these measurements of scientific outputs cannot assess knowledge creation resulting from social sciences 
research and investigation. In addition, measuring knowledge creation with IP and patent does not take into account the role of 
knowledge dissemination. 

6 World Bank, op.cit., 2002. 

7 National Science Board, Science and Engineering Indicators — 2002 , Arlington, VA: National Science Foundation, 2002, 
available at http://www.nsf.gov/sbe/srs/seind02/start.htm. 

8 Reporting from Scidev.net. 

9 Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada, Trends in Higher Education, Ottawa, 2002. 
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